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CSPA Director 


One Who Has Made History 


By The Editor 


“He has made history .. . . 

In a world of well over two 
billion people it is given to but 
few mortals to make history in any 
way. Yet that is what Joseph M. 
Murphy has been doing for the stu- 
dent press of this country since he 
founded and became the director 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association in 1925. 

“He has made history. ...” The 
occasion for these words was the 
30th annual convention of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion held in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City on March 13. And the 
Vice President and Provost of 
Columbia University, John A. 
Krout, while making some succinct, 
timely comments on the Morning- 
side university’s bicentennial, was 
the one who thus epitomized the 
services and achievements of Dr. 
Murphy across the busy years. 

An inscription on Wren’s tomb- 
stone in Saint Paul’s Cathedral in 
London reminds the visitor that 
the monument to the architect of 
that fane can be seen by looking 
around. Similarly, any visitor at 
this year’s March CSPA luncheon, 
even if he had but superficial 
knowledge of the organization’s 
history, had only to look around to 
see in that large — 4,100 of them — 
gay gathering of democratic youth 
— “blown in,” as it were, like 
Portia’s suitors, “from every coast” 
-- a living, symbolic monument to 
some of the hopes and accomplish- 
ments of the CSPA director. 

If, too, such a visitor had more 
than superficial knowledge of the 


Association’s history and had com- 
pared the school newspapers, year- 
books, and magazines of 30 years 
ago with the same far-better pub- 
lications of today, he would have 
been further convinced that Dr. 
Krout’s tribute to Dr. Murphy was 
not “as sounding brass or a tink- 
ling symbol.” 

The Association, however, does 
not exist to arrange luncheons in 
New York City, enjoyable though 
such convivial gatherings may be 
and are. Specifically, the “raison 
detre,” the primary purpose of 
CSPA is to organize annual con- 
tests among the newspapers, year- 
books, and magazines put out by 
the student press in America, and 
through such competition to stimu- 
late and bring about improvement 
in student publications. That such 
improvement has taken place is a 
matter of known fact. What is not 
so well known is that all the de- 
tailed organizational work of judg- 
ing these contests, etc., all the 
multifarious matters associated 
with the annual conventions in 
March and the yearbook confer- 
ences in the autumn, are done, and 
have always been done, through the 
office of the Director. Through his 
office, then, has some of this his- 
tory been made. 

Occasionally the members of the 
CSPA Advisory Board — of which 
this writer happens to be one — 
meet at Columbia University to 
discuss policies, contest standards, 
changes, plans, etc., and, when 
necessary, to bring out various, 
helpful, needed publications. But 
after such meetings the members of 
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the board go their several ways and 
leave “the burden and heat of the 
day,” as it were, of all CSPA activi- 
ties to be borne, in the main, by the 
Director of the Association. 

“He has made history. . .” Is 
there any numerical record of ad- 
vancement concerning the Associa- 
tion’s activities, any tangible evi- 
dence of this making of history? 
Indeed there is. 

The Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, a completely self-sup- 
porting organization, came into be- 
ing, as stated above, in 1925 under 
the aegis of Columbia University. 
In that year, 179 school newspapers 
and magazines were entered in that 
first contest and 308 persons at- 
tended that first convention. This 
year, 1954, over 1300 publications 
were entered for competition, and 
4,217 delegates registered for the 
convention. 

The first yearbook contest was 
held in 1935, and since then over 
8,304 books have been entered and 
rated. The first yearbook confer- 
ence was held in October 1940, and 
since that date 5,154 delegates have 
attended those autumn gatherings. 

It is known, too, that through 30 
years Dr. Murphy’s office has main- 
tained direct contact with nearly 


25,000 schools — public, private, 
and parochial — in the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 


Rico, Philippines, Egypt, and possi- 
bly other places not known to this 
writer, that almost 35,000 publica- 


tions have been entered in the 
yearly contests, and that over 
70,000 editors and advisers have 


participated in CSPA’s conventions 


and conferences on Morningside 
Heights. 
The written, month-by-month 


story of CSPA plans, activities, and 
results is to be found, chiefly, in 
The School Press Review, the offi- 
cial journal of the Association 
which Dr. Murphy has edited since 
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1925. This appears eight times 
during the school year, has a circu- 
lation . of about 2,500, is one of the 
two journals in the school press 
field, and is the one source where 
people who do not get to the con- 
ventions or conferences read about 
CSPA interests, doings, and_per- 
sonalities. 

Of such, then, is part of the num- 
erical record of the Association’s 
advancement. 

CSPA activities now come to a 
lively climax each year with the 
March convention luncheon in the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York. 
On that occasion a personality of 
renown addresses the assembled 
throng. Some of these speakers 
have been General Eisenhower, 
President Truman, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Ambassadors Austin, Gross,. and 
Jessup, Edgar Lee Masters, John 
Hirshey, and many others. Will 
anyone present at that convention 
luncheon in 1952 forget those 
thrilling moments, that then cli- 
mactic point of CSPA advance- 
ment, when the Director of the As- 
sociation arose to present the illus- 
trious speaker with these words: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the Presi- 
dent of the United States”? Verily, 
CSPA history was made that day. 

In the thousand-and-one matters 
dealt with by, or under the guid- 
ance of, the Director during the 
past 30-year span, only a few people 
are aware that over 200 boys have 
worked all or part of their way 
through college by being employed 
in the CSPA office. A few are do- 
ing all such work there, and others 
are active occasionally. A holder 
of the CSPA scholarship once told 
this writer that the privilege thus 
afforded him had been “a real 
blessing to my family.” Any money 
that is left over from the running 
of the Association, above a certain 
amount, is given to the trustees of 
the university for this scholarship 
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fund. 

A further unusual feature of the 
organization is that it does not 
have a group of salaried people to 
do its routine tasks. These are 
done, as already hinted, by boys 
who are working their way through 
college. For judging its contests, 
for conducting the many sectional 
meetings, clinics, etc., at the con- 
ventions and conferences, the As- 
sociation, however, utilizes and de- 
pends on the abilities, interests, 
energies, enthusiasm, and goodwill 
of a large group of teacher-advisers. 
All these willing and able helpers 
are, and have been for years, guided 
by the quiet, pleasant, yet upward- 
moving leadership of Dr. Murphy. 

Considering such seeming in- 
tangibles, why is it, then, that the 
Association has enjoyed the success 
it has? A number of reasons could 
be given. The name and prestige 
of Columbia University is one of 
them. New York City as a place 
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to go for conventions and conter- 
ences is another. The need of and 
the help to be gotten out of such 
an organization is a third. But 
is not the best reason of all to be 
found in Dr. Murphy as CSPA di- 
rector? His natural qualifications 
for such a post are many. Here are 
some of them: organizational abili- 
ties, charm of manner, way of 
speaking and writing, tact, kind- 
ness, aptitude for remembering 
faces, constant hard work, ability at 
getting things done, giving credit 
when and where it is due, not 
pushing people around, democratic 
ways and point of view, and devo- 
tion to those ideals which keep all 
worthwhile activities moving on 
and up. All these make up the one 
chief reason in one personality why 
CSPA is the successful organization 
it is. Surely it is not overstating it 
to say that Dr. Murphy is CSPA 
and vice-versa. 
Yes, he has made history. 


School Press And Columbia Bicentennial 


More than 480 individual parti- 
cipations in support of Columbia 
University’s bicentennial theme: 
“Man’s Right to Knowledge and 
the Free Use Thereof,” have been 
received since the 30th Convention 
announcments were sent to the 
schools. It may be recalled that the 
outline of the procedure with sug- 
gestions for school participation, 
were attached to that announce- 
ment. A coupon was attached, also, 
through which the schools could 
acquaint the University with the 
nature of their participation. 

The coupons received to date 
indicate that more than 190 schools 
of secondary level and higher, from 
nearly every state and Alaska, will 
be represented in the observance. 
Approximately 170 schools will run 


editorials on the theme, 125 or more 
are preparing one or a series of 
articles on Freedom of the Press, 70 
are planning special issues, 48 are 
arranging school and community 
forums with local telecast or radio 
hook-ups, 66 are planning school 
forums or assemblies, and 25 are 
organizing community forums on 
theme-related topics with the aid 
of PTA, civic and social organiza- 
tions with newspaper and radio rep- 
resentatives on the programs. 

Advisers who may have over- 
looked this opportunity to place 
their publications and staffs in the 
foreground in their schools and 
communities in the international 
observance, may obtain additional 
descriptive forms by writing either 
the CSPA or the Bicentennial Com- 
mittee. 
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Expressionism 


For Amateur Photographers 


By Claude T. Burns 
Instructor in Journalism and Photography 
Memorial Junior High School, San Diego, California 


In this third installment from a 40-page manuscript, “The Student 

Photographer,’ Mr. Burns writes from considerable experience about 

impressionism and expressionism as they apply to photographs as 
taken by student amateurs. 


THE IMPRESSIONISTIC 
PICTURE 

In this picture the photog sim- 
ply says, “This is the way I see it.” 
[t does not matter what he sees. 
He does not necessarily express an 
opinion, but his attitude is usually 
discernable. He asks the viewer to 
“See this as I see it, and make of it 
what you will.” If there is an im- 
plied, “If you’re normal you'll feel 
the way I do about this,” the atti- 
tude is permissible. 

Requested to bring his impres- 
sion of the vice principal's office, a 
student of mine shot the rug direct- 
ly in front of the desk. There was 
enough of the desk to make clear 
the sign “Vice Principal.” In one 
spot, directly in front of the desk, 
the rug was worn through. Sur- 
rounding the open spot were 
ragged fringes. ‘That was all: a 
part each of rug, desk, and sign. 

Story? Enough. How does it 
feel to be on the carpet in front of 
the administrator who has a strap 
and the right to use it? Amusing, 
if you’re not the boy on the carpet. 

There was an editorial message 
in this picture. Asked what he 
really meant to say this boy replied, 
“It won't kill you and you can 
laugh about it the next day; the 
bad part is how you feel just be- 
fore it happens.” 

The picture was also persuasive; 
the downtown office approved a 


new rug. Five or ten years from 
now, the same technique may 
secure approval for a new rug to 
replace this one. 

An effective impressionistic pic- 
ture need not be at all abstract. 
The husky 14-year-old who was 
mature enough intellectually to 
win a $100 national prize for a 
portrait put his finger precisely on 
the reason why a spanking would 
keep him from throwing too many 
paper airplanes in his English class. 
The sting on the bottom was more 
of an adventure than anything 
else, but, as he put it with the most 
sincerely puzzled expression: “I 
can’t understand why the heck I 
feel that way about it. I trust com- 
pletely anyone I'd permit to spank 
me, so I’m not really afraid — ex- 
cepting that fraction of a minute 
before; those 15 or 20 seconds are 
terrible, and don’t ask me why.” 

Another boy presented his 
impression of a day at the beach. 
This was a photo of two sets of 
footprints leading towards the surf 
which was only dimly outlined. 
One pair of prints was broader and 
heavier, the other narrow and light. 
Soon the lighter pair completely 
disappeared while the broader pair 
became deeper. To my question, 
“Did the girl disappear in thin 
air?” came the obvious reply, 
“Don’t you believe it!” I would 
say, nothing very abstract about 
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that, but very effective. 

Impressionistic photos are often 
familiar objects taken from a radi- 
cal angle. At other times they are 
simply so small a part of what is 
obviously the total picture that 
apart from the story the photo- 
grapher tells or the special mean- 
ing he implies, the picture would 
not make sense. Two examples 
came from a summer camp which 
illustrate both points. One was of 
the top of a tall pine, from the 
ground and almost straight up, 
showing fleecy white clouds drift- 
ing above. The other was of the 
pattern of light and shade on the 
pine needle carpet as the slanting 
sunlight cut through the open 
spaces between the branches and 
leaves. 

THE EXPRESSIONISTIC 
PICTURE 

There are few sharp dividing 
lines in photography. If your 
depth-of-field chart tells you that 
you have from 15 to 25 feet, are 
you sure you haven’t from 14 to 
26 feet? 

There are pictures obviously im- 
pressionistic and others obviously 
expressionistic. But there is a 
border line, or rather no-man’s- 
land between. The mountain trail 
picture: did it say, “On this trail 
or others like it I have spent some 
of the happiest hours of my life 
this summer.” Or did it say, “Of- 
ten, or at least sometimes, I would 
like to leave behind all that makes 
up my routine life and follow a 
trail like this. Where? Does it 
matter? Would I return if I com- 
pletely had my own way? Who 
knows?” Are you, or was the 
photographer, sure as to which is 
the really intended meaning? Is 
this picture impressionistic or ex- 
pressionistic? Who knows? Is it 
to each viewer what he chooses it 
to mean, according to his own 
memory or his own need. 
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There is one thing certain. Ifa 
picture is so definite that its mean- 
ing may be easily related to specilic 
objects or experiences in real life, 
it is not expressionistic. Expres- 
sionistic pictures express the photo- 
grapher’s unconscious; that is they 
express his strong feelings from 
deep down that he cannot readily 
explain in words. In this field the 
photographer has the advantage 
over the writer of prose, and breaks 
even with the poet. 

Many dances are frankly expres- 
sionistic. So may be a photograph 
of a dance movement or sports 
photo, as previously suggested. 

I do not take many pictures. 
There are two reasons why I 
would not take a camera from the 
hands of a teen-ager; I don’t take 
candy from babies, and — anyway — 
the chances are that the teen-ager 
with me would take a better pic- 
ture than I would. But I did take 
one expressionistic picture. 


I was leading a hiking party of 
teen-age boys through a wilderness 
area. We were safe if sudden 
clouds did not obscure the peaks I 
depended upon for bearings and 
if we could get back to a known 
trail before dark. The latter was 
doubtful, but there might le 
bright moonlight. 


Just as we descended into a 
remote valley the wind howled 
among the peaks above and long 
fingers of cloud formations, strong 
against the darkening sky but still 
vague in outline and etherial in 
their ominous gray texture, shot 
suddenly toward us from over the 
opposite valley wall. I shot that 
cloud formation because it pre- 
cisely expressed my vague but acute 


anxiety. The boys, as yet, felt no 
anxiety; the responsibility was 
mine. But after the picture was 


printed it was obviously an anxiety 
picture. 





























Among the many advisers and 
representatives of press and advis- 
ers associations at the 30th Annual 
Convention were Mrs. Lucille Kil- 
dow of the National Scholastic 
Press Association and Clarence 
Hach, former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism 
Directors. With the other advisers 
they “covered” the convention in- 
cluding the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association and 
NAJD meetings. Both were among 
the Association’s guests on the dais 
at the Waldorf luncheon. 


* * * 


Miss Thelma McAndless_ of 
Roosevelt High School, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, was the special represent- 
ative of Price Robinson, president 
of the National Association of 
Journalism Directors, at the con- 
vention. She spoke before the an- 
nual meeting of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion, bringing the greetings of 
NAJD, and later conducted a well- 
attended meeting of the NAJD 
which was held as a part of the 
general program. This was the first 
time that the NAJD had held a 
meeting in conjunction with the 
CSPA convention and all were well 
pleased with the skill and charm of 
their representative. 

* * * 

The deadline for the 20th An- 
nual Yearbook Contest and Cri- 
tique will be July 1, 1954. 

The 14th Annual Conference 
and Short Course in Yearbook Pro- 
duction will be held at Columbia 
University on Friday and Saturday, 
October 15-16, 1954. 


* * . 
Members of the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Advisers Association 


will be distressed to learn that Miss 
Nancy McCarthy, who makes the 


Notes From The Editor's Desk 


annual announcement of the ad- 
vertising awards at the convention 
luncheon in the Waldorf, and sister 
of Miss Helen McCarthy, former 
president of the CSPAA, while re- 
turning to her work in Providence, 
R. I., where she is Director of Home 
Economics for Rhode Island, had a 
head-on collision near Middletown, 
Conn., and barely escaped alive. 
She was on the critical list for a 
time and is now making her re- 
covery. 
* * * 

The Elementary Division of the 
CSPA is making rapid progress. 
This year, their score sheets were 
revised and brought into line with 
the normal rating procedures. 
There was a big upsurge in ele- 
mentary school attendance at the 
convention. With the exception 
of a few seats, all of the 394 in the 
first tier at the Waldorf Hotel 
luncheon were taken by delegates 
schools. There were a few late 
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and advisers from _ elementary 
comers who had to be accommo- 
dated in other rooms. It is hoped 
some progress may be made on the 
long-deferred “Elementary Publica- 
tions Fundamentals.” This book- 
let, which is to be added to the list 
of CSPA aids, has been under dis- 
cussion for nearly 20 years. Vari- 
ous sections were completed and 
revised but the full text has not yet 
been decided upon. A great deal 
of basic material was in the hands 
of Mr. Raymond C. Michael, chair- 
man of the Division for a number 
of years, at the time of his death. 
This has not been placed at the 
disposition of the Association, so 
the work is starting again from 
scratch. 








* * * 


Increased interest was also re- 
ported by the Teachers College Di- 
vision. There were 94 delegates 
present from 23 colleges in 12 states. 
The new president of the group 
is Larry Klick of the State Teachers 
College at East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

* * * 

It begins to look as if the idea 
of a National Council of Scholas- 
tic Press and Advisers Associations 
will become a reality. For several 
years, the Director of the CSPA has 
served as host to the representatives 
and officers of other press and ad- 
visers organizations at a dinner 
held on the Friday evening of the 
Convention. In this way the Asso- 
ciation paid its respects to those 
who were doing yeoman service 
with similar groups in state and 
local groups. In time, this came to 
be known as the National Council 
dinner and out of it came the sug- 
gestion: “Why not organize?” The 
Director expressed reluctance to 
take any steps which might be con- 
strued as a_ strictly Columbia 
“bloc,” so he was urged to cover 
the country. 

At the 1954 dinner, held at the 
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Men’s Faculty Club on March 12, 
at which a group representing a 
wider geographical range than 
usual was present, Dr. Murphy 
presented a proposed Constitution 
for a national organization to- 
gether with some suggestions as to 
its work and functions. This was 
prefaced with a statement of the 
development and scope of school 
press and advisers associations 
throughout the country, the simi- 
larity of many of their procedures, 
their common interests, and the 
possibility of working out some of 
their problems together. 

No final action was taken for 
the matter is still in the exploratory 
stages. All present seemed to feel 
a step had been taken in the right 
direction and offered to discuss the 
matter at length with the members 
of their own organization. It is 
probable that considerable work 
will be done on the question 
through correspondence and a 
final decision may not be made for 
another year. 

The main concern of all was the 
desirability of continuing work at 
the local levels in the manner to 
which those groups had become ac- 
customed. The proposal advanced 
by Dr. Murphy was that of non- 
interference with any local activity, 
the maintenance of the autonomy 
of each local group, and member- 
ship by organization rather than by 
individuals. As no other similar 
organization is in existence there 
appeared to be no conflict on the 
basic premise. 

It was proposed that the annual 
meeting of the Council be held 
with some member-association dur- 
ing its annual convention, which 
would serve as host, and that the 
annual gathering alternate between 
the east, west and mid-west to give 
opportunity to all to participate in 
its activities. Progress reports will 
be made from time to time. 
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Adviser Of Small School Annual 
Describes His Staff Situation 


1. Yearbook Staff Organization in a High School of 450 
By M. W. Van Ostenburg 


The experienced adviser to The Log, the medalist yearbook of Cadillac 

High School in Cadillac, Michigan, tells of the problems in yearbook 

staff organization in a small school. By turning to page 13, the reader 

will perceive the contrast in the problems faced by the advisers of the 
two yearbooks. 


The perfect organization of a 
yearbook staff, perfect, that is, as 
a pattern for every school, I don’t 
suppose really exists. Every school 
has its own particular problems so 
the staff is organized as the exi- 
gencies of the situation in that 
school require. 


Our school is small, about 450 
students. We have at least as many 
activities as the average school 
which means that the same people 
are participating in many activi- 
ties. We have no time set aside in 
the schedule for work on the year- 
book. Consequently, there are no 
meetings of the entire staff during 
the regular school hours. Meetings 
after school are almost as difficult 
because of the necessity for getting 
to work, taking the bus, catching a 
ride, going to play practice, etc. 
Our organization is set up to pro- 
duce the best yearbook we can 
within the limitations of this situa- 
tion. 


My first task as adviser is to 
select an editor. No restrictions are 
placed upon my selection except 
that the choice must be a senior. 
What qualifications must the edi- 
tor have? In my 29 years exper- 
ience I have been more successful 
with girls than with boys as editor, 
so I look for a girl. I am not too 
much interested in the student’s 
marks as such. This year’s editor, 


an excellent one, is salutatorian of 
her class, but we have had good 
editors whose grades were only 
slightly better than average. I am 
more interested in a person with a 
reputation for being dependable. 
How well can she get things done? 
Can she go ahead and do things or 
must she be prodded continually 
by the adviser? How does she get 
along with the other students; will 
they co-operate with her? Is she 
level headed? Does she have an 
occasional original idea? Does she 
have enough spare time to spend 
on the yearbook? 


The rest of the staff is selected 
by the editor and adviser together. 
If we have names of persons who 
have expressed a wish to be on the 
staff, we consider those first. As 
the senior class is financially re- 
sponsible for the book we make 
practically all of our selections 
from the seniors. As each staff 
member selected will have a defi- 
nite job to do, we consider the stu- 
dent particularly with that job in 
mind. 


Our staff member will be se!ect- 
ed to do a major share of the writ- 
ing. She should get good grades in 
English. Another will be responsi- 
ble for sorting, listing, identifying 
and mounting individual photo- 
graphs. This member will need no 
imagination but should be accurate 
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and careful about details. One 
member will do the sport write-ups. 
For this we usually select a boy 
who is active in several sports. One 
member will have the job of sell- 
ing the annual to the students. He 
will handle reservations and be re- 
sponsible for the distribution of 
the books. One, sometimes two, 
students will solicit advertising. We 
take great care to choose persons 
with a friendly personality, persons 
who do not take no for an answer 
too readily but still do not antago- 
nize the merchants. Formerly we 
used boys entirely for this work. 
Several years ago we changed to 
girls. We found the girls much 
more successful than the boys. Our 
advertising section features _pic- 
torial ads. A student interested in 
photography is added to the staff 
to take these snapshots. This same 
student, together with the adviser, 
takes the snaps illustrating the life 
of the school. 


That pretty well completes our 
staff. Not a large staff; in fact, I 
think it is rather small as yearbooks 
go. However, each member of the 
staff has a definite job to do, a big 
job, and he knows just what the job 
Is. 

Now how does this organization 
operate? The editor and adviser 
work together. Usually those two 
have two or three vacant periods in 
common during the week. At this 
time they plan the book, outline 
the work, arrange for photos, decide 
lay-outs, do the many jobs that are 
not covered by the other staff mem- 
bers. The editor uses the adviser’s 
classroom as her headquarters. We 
have no publications room. Fre- 
quently the adviser teaches a class 
while the editor is busy doing year- 
book work at a table in the rear of 
the room. 


Meanwhile the other staff mem- 
bers are carrying out their jobs. 
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The_ professional photographer 
takes the photos of every student 
in school in September, and they 
are sent to us in October. One staff 
member goes to work on these, 
doing the work in the adviser’s 
room whenever she has a chance. 
Another staff member is writing 
copy, sometimes in the adviser’s 
room, sometimes at home, some- 
times in study hall. The advertis- 
ing solicitor gets ads whenever she 
can, sometimes during a vacant 
period but more often after school 
or on Saturdays. The student 
photographer makes appointments 
with students to go downtown with 
her to pose for ads. The subscrip- 
tion manager does nothing until 
January when he puts on his drive 
to sell books. 

Of course, the editor keeps check 
on the progress of the various staff 
members. All doesn’t work as 
smoothly as I have indicated above. 
There are occasions when the edi- 
tor finds that a staff member has 
been making no progress.  Fre- 
quently checks by the editor dis- 
close these laggards. Another stu- 
dent may be appointed to assist 
the one in trouble, or he may be 
replaced entirely by a new appoin- 
tee. In the main, however, each 
staff member is proud enough of 
his job to get his work done. 

Rather than a group working to- 
gether our staff seems to be com- 
posed of a number of individuals 
each going his own way. The ad- 
hesive that binds these individuals’ 
efforts together is the editor. By 
the middle of March each one’s task 
is completed and the book is ready 
for the printer. I believe the 
secret of the staff’s success lies in 
careful selection of the few staff 
members, an editor who has the 
time and desire to work hard to 
produce a good yearbook, and 
finally, close co-operation between 
editor and adviser. 
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Vary With Schools Says Adviser 


II. Yearbook Staff Organization in a High School of 943 
By Sister M. Rita Jeanne F. S. P. A. 


This adviser to a medalist yearbook, Trumpet, at Aquinas High School, 


La Crosse, Wisconsin, discusses the staff problems as she sees it. 


She is 


also the adviser to the medalist newspaper, Aquinas News. 


Obviously, there is no one best 
yearbook staff organization scheme. 
The specific organization depends 
upon the school situation. Ideas 
may be borrowed from_ other 
schools, but it is unwise to try to 
transplant a system in its entirety 
even though it functions splendidly 
in its original setting. 

Each year the staff at Aquinas 
High Sc hool is composed exclusive- 
ly ‘of seniors, either members of 
the previous year’s journalism class 
or those who have had no previous 
training, but who learn the job as 
they go. 

As a rule students who have an 
interest in yearbook production 
must attain an A or high B grade 
in English. Should a student be 
interested, but is not talented in 
writing and has not attained the 
required grade of English achieve- 
ment, he qualifies. Many times he 
does a superb job in the execution 
of the behind-the-scenes jobs as 
proofreader, data checker, or mas- 
ter of the one-hundred-and-one 
necessary details. 

In developing the right attitude 
toward the work of production, re- 
liability becomes the first necessary 
quality for members. Accuracy is 
the second quality. Nothing dis- 
qualifies a person and his work 
sooner than does inaccuracy. 

Enthusiasm rates as the third 
quality essential to the good work 
of a staff member. Only through 
enthusiasm in one’s position can an 


individual keep the curse — dull- 
ness — from the recording pages of 
history in his annual. Successful 
books are built on the staff mem- 
bers’ love for their work. 

Loyalty to the job, another re- 
quisite, means that the staff mem- 
ber must be willing to accept con- 
structive criticism with cheerful- 
ness, to value confidences, and to 
remain at his post until all dead- 
lines have been met, regardless of 
the price paid in terms of sacrifice. 

The yearbook must be foremost 
among the staff members’ activi- 
ties. School life is varied and in- 
teresting today, and the many 
extra-curricular activities make tre- 
mendous demands upon a student’s 
time. Staff members must never 
assume other responsibilities, such 
as a heavy role in a dramatic pro- 
duction, that would interfere with 
their work on the publication. 

During the past five years a 
unique and successful plan has 
been adopted. Volunteer _ staff 
workers, accepted by the adviser, 
are carefully screened regarding 
each individual’s qualifictions. 

Each year the yearbook editor is 
selected by the adviser. From the 
list of the screened applicants, the 
editor is permitted to make his 
selection of co-editors and _ staff 
workers, together with the privi- 
lege of assigning various positions 
to staff members. 

The editor exercises meticulous 
care in the selection of his editorial 
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assistants. He is advised not to 
appoint members to his staff be- 
cause they happen to be personal 
friends or because individuals want 
the job for the honor attached. 
Each member of the staff must 
prove worthy of the name and 
must consider his position as an 
important and necessary job. If 
an editor fails in his assignments, 
he is at liberty to make appoint- 
ments of others to step into the 
breach whenever he deems it neces- 
sary. 

Aquinas’ “Trumpet” staff is kept 
relatively small each year, approx- 
imately twelve in number, so as to 
insure uniformity in the over-all 
coverage. 

Briefly, duties of each staff mem- 
ber are outlined in the beginning 
of the scholastic year. Clearly de- 
fined directivevs facilitate all work. 

The editor assumes complete re- 
sponsibility and authority and co- 
ordinates the work of all depart- 
ments. His province extends from 
the planning and dummying of the 
yearbook to its distribution to stu- 
dents, patrons, and friends upon its 
completion. 

Once the editor in chief sets the 
theme for the yearbook, the co-edi- 
tor or co-editors shoulder the heavy 
burden of detail. Co-editors share 
all the responsibilities of the editor 
and work closely with him. 

Copy editor assigns the writing 
of copy of a certain portion of the 
book to each member of the staff. 
Requests from the staff members 
for certain sections of the book are 
considered. He is also responsible 
to see that the copy is edited and 
prepared to meet the printer's 
deadline. Before any copy is writ- 
ten, it is necessary for the copy edi- 
tor to develop a style sheet for uni- 
formity in capitalization, punctua- 
tion, and usage. 

Responsibility for the business 
operation of the yearbook and the 
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supervision of circulation and 
bookkeeping is the work of the 
business manager. 

Art work is supervised and plan- 
ned by the art editor. Fortunately, 
this burden is lifted from the staff 
because the head of the art depart- 
ment supervises the work. 

Sports stories, sports copy, and 
sports makeup is the job of the 
sports editor. 

“To make pictures tell the story,” 
to make arrangements for all pic- 
ture taking, and to plan the most 
effective pictures is the job of the 
photographers. 

The circulation manager directs 
subscription drives and is responsi- 
ble for distribution of the year- 
books. From the present enroll- 
ment of 943 students, the total stu- 
dent sales is 935. 

Under the direction of the ad- 
vertising manager, members of the 
junior journalism class assume the 
duty of requesting the former pa- 
trons to renew their patronage. In 
addition, each student is respon- 
sible to secure one new patron. 

Staff members for the succeeding 
year are appointed in spring. Prior 
to the opening of school, a meeting 
with the staff is scheduled. 
Thus all the early problems of 
developing the theme, making 
dummy layouts, and_ planning 
photography schedules is well in 
progress. This procedure of start- 
ing with late spring planning ends 
with working at ease in meeting 
the printer’s final deadline and in 
enjoying the security of distribut- 
ing the books in time. 

In making the annual staff plan, 
six pertinent principles are ob- 
served. First, duties and responsi- 
bilities are clearly outlined; sec- 
ondly, authority is delegated in 
proportion to responsibility; third- 
ly, provision for a system of appren- 
ticeship or in-training is provided; 
fourthly, the plan is broad and 
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flexible enough to meet the chang- 
ing school conditions; fifthly, each 


member’s role in relation to the 
entire operation is pointed out; 
and sixthly, overlapping of duties, 
responsibilities, and authority is 
eliminated as much as possible. 

One of the most effective ways to 
build staff morale is to give some 
little kind of special recognition 
near the end of the year to ALL 
STAFF members who have done 
meritorious work on the annual. 

It has always been the policy to 
award ALL staff members. To be 
of service to one’s Alma Mater is 
the motto upon which emphasis is 
placed. The honor of holding the 
key position of editorship is an 
award in itself. 


ORGANIZED STAFF IS NECESSARY .. . 
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What is the position of the ad- 
viser in the planning and produc- 
tion of a yearbook? She is con- 
stantly and closely guiding and 
teaching. The pedagogical princi- 
ple is based on the story of a lad 
who told of one of his best teachers. 





Instead of his art instructor hold- 
ing up a flower and saying to the 
confused boy, “Draw it,” she took 
the youngster, sat beside him, and 
taught him saying, “This is the way 
to do it!” 


Therefore, it is my firm convic- 
tion that an ideal yearbook staff 
set-up, for almost every step of this 
work is foreign to students, must be 
taught step by step — THIS IS 
THE WAY TO DO IT. 


Good Staff Organization Essential 
To Produce Annual In Big School 


Ill. Yearbook Staff Organization in a High School of 4,129 


By Dr. Jerome Niosi 
The chief adviser to the medalist yearbook, Totem, of Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, N. Y., discusses the need for good staff organization 
to produce an annual in a big school. 


Imagine publishing a 300-page, 
$13,250 yearbook costing $4.20 a 
copy! Imagine selling such a book 
on the installment plan to 3,100 
voluntary customers at the bargain 
rate of $3.00 and still making a pro- 
fit! Not only would such an oper- 
ation be challenging, but it need 
not be a harrowing experience. 
The notion that a yearbook adviser 
must be “married” to the book, 
work long hours, evenings, Satur- 
days, and holidays throughout the 
year is stereotyped and ridiculous 
To publish any annual without 
headaches demands good staff org- 
anization. 

Assuming that the principal real- 
izes the yearbook’s importance in 
public relations and gives support, 





the enthusiastic adviser-publisher 
must set up an organization based 
on sound business practices. First 
among the essentials is the stand- 
ardization of procedures, forms and 
the use of equipment. Prepare 
complete directions for forms cover- 
ing senior portraits, club sched- 
ules, identifications, biographical 
sketches, club write-ups, captions, 
passes, installment collections, and 
memo pads. Making such prepara- 
tion thorough will eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort. Using the com- 
mercial classes for bulk typing, and 
such school information as senior 
lists, and home room lists will de- 
crease work done by the staff. Buy- 
ing a Rolleicord camera, pendex 
files, folders, and cabinets will ex- 
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pedite assembling and checking the 
enormous amount of material go- 
ing into the overage annual. Using 
the facilities of the professional 
printer and photographer will re- 
duce the workload in the yearbook 
office. 

The second essential is to secure 
the most capable seniors in the 
school and as many as are needed to 
produce an outstanding book. Busi- 
ness is competitive and yearbook 
publishing is one of the biggest 
businesses in the school. How can 
any such business afford to have 
mediocre people spend thousands 
of dollars? 

How many editors are necessary? 
Better than having one or two edi- 
tors hog the publication, secure 
the ranking list of juniors — usual- 
ly available in April — and interest 
the top 25 future seniors in the 
yearbook. Having no previous ex- 
perience is no obstacle; good stu- 
dents learn fast. Eliminate the 
“joiners” and the frankly uninter- 
ested. This evaluation will leave 
some 16 brainy seniors who can 
then be fitted into editorial posi- 
tions based on their background, 
personality, and ability. (Once the 
staff has been organized, even this 
evaluation can be accomplished by 
the students themselves. Students 
know other students better than 
the adviser can hope to know them, 
and they can be relied upon to 
make excellent choices for the 
various editorial positions). 

Dividing the publication into its 
many functions makes obvious the 
need for a Senior Portrait Editor to 
schedule seniors for their portraits 
backstage at five minute intervals, 
to check autobiographical informa- 
tion, and to account for everyone 
in the senior class. This work is 
followed by the Senior Write-ups 
Editor who prepares all such copy 
for the printer. At the same time, 
a Picture Contracts Editor circu- 
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larizes all club and activity groups 
for space desired in the book. (Sell- 
ing club space is an_ excellent 
method of treating groups. By 
charging $10 per half page for all 
groups except those defined offi- 
cially as “service,” a measuring de- 
vice is established. Those clubs de- 
siring more space can contract for 
more. Furthermore, such a device 
restricts the picture “hogs” since 
the clubs assessed in turn will 
assess each member for a_ propor- 
tionate share of the contract cost). 
The contracts are alphabetized and 
turned over to the Group Pictures 
Editor who schedules all groups, 
classes and activities for formals and 
candids. At the time the formals 
are being taken, the Identification 
Editor, using one clipboard for 
each row, secures the personal iden- 
tifications. 

A Literary Editor assisted by a 
Girls Sports and Boys Sports Writ- 
er, handles all club, class, and activ- 
ity copy. A Feature Editor writes 
the candid captions, prophecy, and 
other miscellaneous copy. To re- 
place the popularity polls, this edi- 
tor develops the “I Remember.” 
Identified by rhyming couplets, the 
“I Remembers” represent every 
category of school, class, and social 
activity. 

To execute the details of adver- 
tising income, the traditional Busi- 
ness Editor is essential, but this 
phase can be enhanced by an Ad 
Pictures Editor. This editor picks 
out models and with the Staff 
Photographer journeys to those 
establishments contracting for full, 
half, and quarter pages. Posing the 
models for on-the-spot pictures 
and substituting rhyming couplets 
for the “business card” copy will 
certainly spruce up the Ad section. 

To stimulate the sale of the year- 
book, try the installment plan. A 
Sales Editor arranges for weekly 
collections in multiples of 25 cents 


























through home room _representa- 
tives. A Sales Promotion Editor 
stimulates sales with a speakers bu- 
reau of outstanding seniors who 
visit those home rooms with lagging 
subscriptions. This editor also ar- 
ranges for radio announcements, 
poster displays, news stories in the 
school press, and circularizes the 
alumni for possible subscriptions. 


Good art work in the hands of a 
capable Art Editor can add to the 
yearbook as a repository of the best 
the school has to offer. What 
greater reward can a good scholas- 
tic artist achieve than having an 
original cover design selected by 
the yearbook and produced at a 
cost of $2500? 


A Managing Editor is responsi- 
ble for the “dummy” and main- 
taining the pendex file of yearbook 
pages — checking in and number- 
ing all pictures, identifications, 
copy, captions, and artwork. At 
the top is the Editor in Chief. Re- 
sponsible for theme development, 
the Editor selects and places all 
pictures, edits the material, co- 
ordinates the work of all editors, 
anticipates difficulties, and operates 
as the publisher’s assistant. 


These, then, are the major edi- 
tors who will direct the maximum 
effort in yearbook publication. 
Each of them must then select his 
own special staff to assist in the per- 
formance of the assigned duty. 

What then does the Adviser do? 
He supplies the “know-how” con- 
tinuity between staffs, instructs the 
new editors, improves the organiza- 
tions, reduces the paperwork, adds 
labor-saving devices, keeps a_bal- 
ance sheet of cost and probable in- 
comes, negotiates publishing and 
photography contracts so as to re- 
duce costs without loss to quality. 
He is the person who plans the 
medal, letter, and convention re- 
wards. He also recommends deserv- 
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2 CSPA FRIENDS PUBLISH 
NEW. STUDENT ‘MACBETH’ 


If the students in your school 
are baffled by the meaning of 
certain lines in Shakespeare's 
“Macbeth,” then the parallel 
text-and-explanation edition just 
issued by the Globe Company 
of New York is the thing for them. 


The editors of this unique 
book, “The Student’s Macbeth,” 
are two old friends of CSPA and 
student journalism: Lambert 
Greenawalt and Simon Hoch- 
berger. The former is the editor 
of “School Newspaper Funda- 
mentals and Official CSPA 
Scorebook,” and the latter is pro- 
fessor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Miami. 

The original Shakespearean 
text in this unusual, helpful edi- 
tion is on the left column of a 
page, and the right column is 
used to make clear the meaning 
of any text line. 


ing editors for important college 
scholarships. He “oils” the rough 
spots, dreams up ways of selling 
more books, adding more pages, 
more pictures, and yet reduce the 
proportion of faculty work. 

It is the adviser who sells the 
principal on making the yearbook 
“co-curricular,” wangles a cubby 
hole for editors to work in through 
every free period, and schedules 
seniors into his own subject class 
for more direct control and emer- 
gency assignment. It is also the 
adviser who builds up a staff of 
good faculty assistants by reward- 
ing outstanding effort with relief 
from a class or home room assign- 
ment and possibly additional pay. 

What then is the basis for mak- 
ing the “largest high school year- 
book enterprise in the United 
States” a satisfying experience? 
Good staff organization. 
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Newspaper Mentor Discusses 


Staff Scheme In Small School 


Newspaper Staff Organization in a High School of 520. 


By Blanche Slaybaugh 


Newspaper staff schemes, it seems, have to vary to fit situations. 


The 


adviser to the NC Hi Times, a monthly paper of New Cumberland High 
School, New Cumberland, Pa., discusses her staff organization. 


Publishing a newspaper is a big 
job. The most effective way to do 
this job is to break it down into 
little jobs and portion out respon- 
sibility. Because school situations 
vary, there is no one best plan. 
However, there are a few funda- 
mental principles of organization 
that should be considered regard- 
less of the system employed. 

The organization must be flexi- 
ble; it must fix responsibility de- 
finitely; it must have workable 
units; it must provide for in-service 
training; and it must have some 
system of rivalry. 

No staff organization should be 
transplanted from one school to 
another. The plan set up here is 
merely cited as a typical plan — one 
that has proved successful in our 
school. It has been developed 
through many years of publishing 
our school paper. 

In breaking up this big job, we 
take care not to lose sight of the 
pieces. Each little jobber is made 
to feel as important as the other. 
We aim to keep the staff small. 
We combine activities to keep the 
organization simple rather than 
create unnecessary editors. The 
source of authority is the editorial 
adviser. Her immediate lieuten- 
ants are a team of co-editors and 
one business manager. Their im- 
mediate helpers are page editors 
aided by reporters. 

The co-editors work together 
doubling as editor in chief and 


managing editor. Page editors 
share the responsibilities of news 
editors and special feature editors. 
They also double as make-up edi- 
tors, copy editors, and headline 
writers for their own particular 
page. Credit is given to the page 
editor in the masthead only. 

The post of page editor is made 
an honor to be earned. As the re- 
sult of competition, it is earned 
by different students from issue to 
issue. No staff member is held 
within the narrow confines of a 
single area assignment. Each has 
the opportunity to try his hand at 
various jobs, in addition to his 
basic responsibility. He may vie 
for page editor, write editorials or 
original columns, do sports stories 
or special features or anything 
else he has an urge to do. 

Business operations are not split 
off as a separate department. One 
staff handles both the business and 
editorial duties. One person from 
the staff is designated business 
manager and one circulation man- 

Under the supervision of the 
editorial adviser and the business 
adviser — a teacher from the com- 
mercial department — these two 
are responsible for most of the busi- 
ness operations. However, the en- 
tire staff works as a unit on the ad- 
vertising and on the subscription 
drives. 

Our school paper serves as a 
laboratory to the journalism course 
which seasons new staff recruits. 
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To be eligible for the journalism 
class, a student must have an aver- 
age of 90 or above in English com- 
position. 

Approximately two per cent of 
the staff has a year of journalism 
behind them. The editorial board 
chooses the co-editors from this 
group in the spring. These key 
people then select others for the re- 
maining staff positions in the fall. 
Their selections are made after the 
new recruits have weathered a trial 
period of learning journalistic 
fundamentals and employing them. 

The journalism class usually 
averages less than 20 persons. With 
a staff as large as 20, we set up an 
editorial board to determine a plat- 
form on which the paper operates. 
This board consists of the co-edi- 
tors, business manager, page edi- 
tors, and adviser. Their effective 
functioning completely eliminates 
the problem of individual opinion 
being voiced as staff opinion. 

Co-editors learn immediately to 
pass on authority to the page edi- 
tors. Co-operation and efficiency 
is their goal. 

To bring about co-operation 
within the school, we have formed 
a close tie with the English depart- 
ment. At the beginning of the 
school year, units on journalism 
are taught in the English classes. 
As a result, a wholesome school- 
staff relationship is built and non- 
staff members are invited to con- 
tribute articles for publication. A 
contribution box is placed in the 
library. Articles received from this 
source carry a credit line. 

To bring about co-operation 
within the staff itself, we insist that 
co-editors and page editors feel an 
in-service training obligation to- 
ward the less capable who work 
under them and that they divide 
their schoolmastering among them. 

To bring out the best in an in- 
dividual, we use a self-rating scale 
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which is the yardstick for the jour- 
nalistic key given at the end of the 
year. Standards for these keys are 
set high. To be eligible for a key, 
a staff member must have in 
abundance these seven qualities 
listed below. If he lacks one of 
them during the production of any 
one issue, he disqualifies himself 
for the key. The individual, the 
adviser, the co-editors, and the busi- 
ness manager are the judges. 

Here is the self-rating chart as 
set up by the staff: 

Originality — in planning; writ- 
ing all kinds of features; promoting 
sales; making up advertisements; 
and posing pictures. Efficiency — 
in quality of writing; coverage of 
beat; accuracy in getting facts and 
in writing them; neatness; and 
copy marking. Jnitiative — in re- 
porting unassigned articles and be- 
ing alert to feature materials. Sac- 
rifice — of time, energy and any 
activity that interferes with paper 

roduction. Punctuality—in meet- 
ing all deadlines; keeping all ap- 
pointments. Co-operation — with 
teachers, the administration, stu- 
dents and staff. Enthusiasm — for 
all projects; being willing to work 
and help others with their work, 
always striving to improve each 
issue of the paper. 

To meet these standards, the 
staff has set up individual working 
schedules. The journalism class 
meets four 50-minute periods per 
week. There are four additional 
50-minute periods per week set 
aside for students to work in the 
press room, if they do not have a 
conflict in schedule. Since most 
of the students have conflicts, they 
have set up out-of-school work 
schedules. These average weekly 
out-of-school schedules read some- 
thing like this: Co-editors, business 
manager, photographer, 12 hours 
each; page editors, 8 hours each; 
and reporters, 6 hours each. 
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For efficiency reasons every staff 
must have a headquarters. It may 
be a press room or a little corner in 
a class room. Our staff functions 
in a little corner of an over-crowd- 
ed class room with two battered 
typewriters, one home made table, 
and one small filing cabinet at its 
disposal. We understand perfectly 
why our layouts and copy get lost 


and why our staff activity reaches 
a choatic state sometimes. But we 
can’t understand why we have the 
deadline dodger, the responsibility 
shifter, or the lime-light seeker; but 


we have them. The self-rating 
chart and key awards have done 
much to reduce them to a mini- 
mum, however. 


Present Staff System Of Paper 
Ideal For School Says Adviser 


Il. Newspaper Staff Organization in a High School of 1399 


By Stuart P. Armstrong 


The adviser of a medalist biweekly paper, The Jackson Journal of 

Stonewall Jackson High School, Charleston, West Virginia, describes a 

staff system that produces, in the editor’s opinion, one of the finest 
school papers in the country. 


Staff organization at Stonewall 
Jackson is something that begins 
the day sophomores enroll in 
school. 

Those students who are interest- 
ed in working on the paper report 
to room 308, our staff office. There 
they state their desire, are queried 
on their work preference, are check- 
ed as to grades and attendance, and 
are promised a future contact. 

At the end of the first nine-weeks 
grading period, a careful check is 
made of grades and report cards. 
Teachers are questioned as to what 
students are doing outstanding 
work and those who apparently 
have the best personality develop- 
ments. (The latter seems especial- 
ly significant in the all too-obvious 
importance of the teacher-student 
contacts and _ public relations 
angles). 

Such students are then recom- 
mended for the paper staff. Since 
it is considered an honor to be 
chosen for an honor group, an aver- 
age of only one in a hundred re- 


fuses. Too, there is always a long 
waiting list to fill staff vacancies. 

Room 308 becomes an honor 
home room group. It is the staff 
home room, composed of all juniors 
and seniors who work on the paper. 
Sophomores form an apprentice 
club, although they are not ad- 
mitted to room membership until 
they are juniors. 

Thus, with a group of 40 stu- 
dents, most of whom have straight 
“A” average grades, and perfect at- 
tendance records, it is easy to see 
that an ideal situation exists. The 
complaints of the adviser who asks, 
“When do you see your staff?” are 
thus easily solved. Not only do you 
see your staff, but you are not 
bothered seeing anyone else! 

The sophomore situation is good 
too. Sophomores realize that they 


have been chosen (10 or 15 out of 
600) to represent the best in their 
class. Their sense of responsibility 
is something they must live up to. 
If their grades fall or their interest 
wanes, then they are immediately 
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replaced by someone else who has 
just been waiting the chance. 

In a second respect, the sopho- 
more set-up is good too. Present 
staff heads hold regular meetings in 
a journalism office during home 
room periods to train the sopho- 
mores, introducing them to style 
sheets, practicing writing stories 
and heads, selling advertising, etc. 
This not only makes the staff heads 
feel important and recognize their 
importance, but it provides excel- 
lent training for newcomers. 

All stories written by sophomores 
are gone over, corrected, revised, 
and returned by staff heads. Then 
these stories are re-done (all on the 
same subject) until they meet the 
critics test. 

Then, in the fall, when the 
seniors have been graduated, the 
new junior apprentice class is ready 
to take its place on the working 
staff. They don’t need to waste a 
semester in training. Since this is 
an ever-repeated process each year, 
one can realize the advantage of it. 

Room 308 thus has the largest 
honor roll record in school, the 100 
per cent membership in Red Cross, 
TA, and other groups, it provides 
school leadership for student coun- 
cil, glee clubs, language clubs, 
band, drama, service clubs, and 
other major activities. 

With so wide a variety of inter- 
ests concentrated in one room, it is 
also far easier to “cover” school 
organizations. Whatever the activ- 
ity, there always seems to be some 
one in 308 who is not only a mem- 
ber of that club, but an officer. 
Teachers help recommend the stu- 
dents who are in the room, so they 
always prove anxious to provide 
them with tips for stories and furn- 
ish suggestions for leads on other 
news events. Cooperation with all 
departments seems to be the key- 
word. 

News work becomes department- 
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alized too with students being re- 
sponsible for news from their own 
special-interest department. For 
example, a business education 
major always gets news from that 
club or department; a music stu- 
dent covers his own department; an 
art editor is in charge of news from 
the art department, etc. 

Two or three typists are recom- 
mended for the staff each year and 
added to the homeroom. ‘They 
have regular newspaper typing 
periods assigned them on the pap- 
er’s own typewriters. Another pos- 
sible headache has thus been avoid- 
ed before it starts. 

The sports editor is usually a 
boy who has excelled both in sports 
and grades. Some of the outstand- 
ing school athletes have been sports 
page writers. With this close tie- 
in with the athletic department, 
there is always a close cooperation 
with coaches and the staff. That's 
one reason perhaps why the paper 
has always been credited with an 
outstanding sports page in the 
opinion of national contest judges. 

Some of the best workers are 
boys; some of the best workers are 
girls. Therefore, no conclusion can 
be drawn as to who furnishes the 
best workers. The home room is 
usually rather evenly divided as to 
the number of boys and girls. No 
special effort is made to keep it 
that way; it just automatically 
seems to balance. 

In producing a biweekly paper, 
the staff in recent years has devised 
a method of posting a chart a 
semester ahead of time, announc- 
ing various students to be in charge 
of different pages for different 
issues. Since the responsibility is 
thus shifted around, one advantage 
becomes evident: the student does 
not have time to play around or to 
coast and let the average of issues 
take care of itself; he must “pro- 
duce” his page at the time desig- 
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nated, or fail. He may never have 
another such chance. 

Obviously, there is also the dis- 
advantage of getting used to one 
duty and trying to work with it 
and improve. All editors, however, 
are changed twice a year, each 
semester, with seldom any excep- 
tions. This gives more students an 
opportunity to develop their talents 
and display their leadership. By 
using this method, one makes the 
paper staff an educational labora- 
tory which it probably should be, 
to help justify its existence. 

It might be easier for an ad- 
viser to use an editor for an entire 
year (or even more); but this sys- 
tem would certainly curtail the fine 
competitive spirit that now exists 
in a staff such as just described. 
Advantages seem to out-weigh the 
disadvantages. 

By using different students for 
pages for different issues, two issues 
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can always be planned ahead while 
the current issue is being produced. 
A student photographer and a “pic- 
ture” editor plan, pose, and take all 
pictures, working with the news 
and feature staff. Pictures are 
planned ahead just as make-ups are 
planned. With this system, there 
is no last-minute worrying about 
deadlines and empty spaces. 

The plan of organization brietly 
outlined above is not perfect. 
What plan is? But of several plans 
that have been described and dis- 
cussed elsewhere, our own plan 








certainly seems the most satisfac- | 


tory to us. It has the closest co- 
operation from the principal down 
to the janitorial staff, from the 
deans who arrange schedules down 
to the students who arrange their 
work for the benefit of the paper. 
It may not be an ideal system for 
everyone, but it is ideal for Stone- 
wall Jackson. 


Calitornia Adviser Gives Views 
On Organizing Newspaper Staft 


Ill. 


Newspaper Staff Organization in a High School of 1922 


By Laura Joy Ingram 


The interested adviser to The Russ, the biweekly paper of San Diego 
High School in San Diego, California, sets forth her views on how a 
newspaper staff should be organized. 


Before organizing and selecting 
a publications staff, the adviser 
should first determine the func- 
tion of a high school paper. 

First, the paper must meet the 
needs of the student body. The 
publication should reflect good 
taste in reporting, offer suitable 
subject matter, show adequate 
coverage and variety, and give 
school service. Certainly the paper 
should be positive and purposeful 
in its approach, be an instrument 
of good public relations, and ac- 


cept its share of community repon- 
sibility in publicizing such events 
as Red Cross Drives, Safety Pro- 
grams, and PTA Meetings. 

Before a staff is selected, the ad- 
viser should have well defined ad- 
vantages to offer the page editors 
and _ reporters. Staff positions 
should carry prestige and special 
privileges along with the responsi- 
bilities which accompany these 
jobs. Adequate time should be set 
aside to cover assignments, press 
cards should be given which allows 
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the holders to attend school func- 
tions free of charge, and faculty co- 
operation should be assured in 
order that deadlines may be met. 
It the school is fortunate enough 
to own a camera and has a class in 
photography, then good pictures 
may be arranged for at cost. If 
free lancers take the pictures they 
should be paid for on a cost basis 
only, as the assignments offer valu- 
able training experience to the 
photographers. 

Since many of these affairs are of 
interest to adults as well as to the 
students, stories in the school pub- 
lication, if space permits, provide a 
good public relations media and 
stimulate parents to read the paper. 

Before a staff is selected, a jour- 
nalism class should be organized. 
Students who possess above average 
intelligence, who show interest, 
aptitude, curiosity, and resource- 
fulness should be counseled into 
the class for which English credit 
should be given. A second year 
elective credit should also be given 
for a journalism workshop or news- 
paper staff class in which the top 
student page editors and their 
assistants actually produce the 
paper. If these students are cap- 
able and have had the proper 
training, they can get out the paper 
with little assistance from the ad- 
viser. This group should meet at 
the same time the cubs or begin- 
ning reporters have their class. In 
this way the editors may consult, 
advise, and assign beats and stories 
to the individual reporters, check 
their copy, and obtain help from 
the adviser. 

After preliminary training in 
journalism, the adviser may find 
that the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment is to divide the group into 
four divisions. Some students may 
show an aptitude for the first page 
which covers straight news ,ad- 
vance stories, and also follow ups. 
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Others will work on the second 
page which may report club, class, 
and society events. Many of the 
boys will want the third page which 
is generally devoted to sports. A 
popular page is the fourth which 
often handles features, editorials, 
and the masthead. 

It is advisable to rotate each 
group working under the direct 
supervision of a particular page 
editor and assistant as this arrange- 
ment gives all reporters a_ well 
rounded experience and allows the 
editors a chance to choose quali- 
fied writers for their pages. By the 
end of the year the cub has re- 
ceived training in all phases of re- 
porting, headline writing, layout 
dummies, copy, proof reading and 
paste-ups. Also by then he knows 
on which page he hopes to work. 

At the end of the first semester, 
the reporter submits in writing, to 
the editor in chief and the adviser, 
his choice of pages, and asks to be 
considered as a full-fledged re- 
porter (no longer a cub) and an 
assistant editor of a particular page. 
All applications are carefully con- 
sidered by the editor and the ad- 
viser, and the applicant is notified 
of his second semester, or his second 
or third year assignment at the mid- 
winter banquet: or at the spring 
luncheon. The assignment may 
not always be the one of his choice, 
but he still has time in which to 
work toward his goal. This method 
of choosing staff members seems 
to be a wise one since the selection 
is left up largely to the page editors. 
In this way the adviser cannot be 
accused of favoritism. 

Staff promotions cover at least 
a three year period. The student 
starts as a leg man, then becomes a 
cub, a reporter, an assistant page 
editor, and finally one student is 
chosen for the top job of editor in 
chief. 

Occasionally, free lance writers 
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will crash into staff positions, but 
this is rare, because those who have 
struggled through the training 
period will be given first considera- 
tion. However, those who have had 
training, but show no greater ambi- 
tion or aptitude than their desire 
to clutter up the office, dump scrap 
baskets, sweep the floor, or use the 
quarters for social or dating pur- 
poses are not given much prefer- 
ence, either. 

There are some students, of 
course, who do not excel in the art 
of reporting, but who show real 
interest or ability in business, ad- 
vertising, circulation, promotion, 
or exchange work. Since all jour- 
nalism students should have an op- 
portunity for experience in these 
fields, those whose qualifications 
fit them for these positions will 
find their place on the staff, and 
their appointments will be an- 
nounced, as are the others, at the 
mid-semester banquet and spring 
luncheon. 


During this three year period the 
adviser will have the satisfaction of 
seeing the staff members mature in 
their thinking and acceptance of 
responsibilities. Some reporters may 
drop out because of the pressure 
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and demands for accuracy, for meet- 
ing deadlines, and because of criti- 
cisms, sometimes unjust, which can- 
not be avoided. Occasionally the 
adviser may have to seem dicta- 
torial because the staff members’ 
enthusiasms, or resentments may be 
more apparent than their sense of 
balance and good judgment. For 
the most part, however, the adviser 
should stay in the background. 

The staff as a whole should feel 
free to meet, plan, organize, and 
talk over each issue without inter- 
ference from the adviser. When 
plans are made, then the editor in 
chief and perhaps page editors, 
should present the dope sheets, 
photo orders, page layouts, and 
later the copy to the adviser for 
consideration. In fact all copy 
should be checked carefully by the 
adviser before it reaches the galley 
stage as this will save time, money, 
and mistakes. 

San Diego high school is proud 
of The Russ. For more than half 
a century many students and ad- 
visers have devoted their time to 
developing this paper. The editors 
stand on a par with the student 
body presidents, and more than one 
editor has had to decide which 
honor he preferred. 


Paper Adviser 


Finds Staff Intormality Helpful 


IV. Newspaper Staff Organization in a Private School of 320 
By Oliver C. Campeau 


In considerable detail the adviser to The Loomis Log, the weekly news- 
paper of The Loomis School, a private boarding school for boys in 
Windsor, Connecticut, tells about the staff scheme for his paper. 


“Informality” would perhaps be 
the one word which best character- 
izes the organization of The 
Loomis Log. It is not so much 
that we want it that way, it’s more 
or less a necessity. 


In a boarding school of 320 boys 
with its many academic, athletic, 
and extracurricular demands upon 
the student’s time, it is next to im- 
possible to schedule a class in jour- 
nalism. I’m not so sure, indeed, 
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that such a class would be advis- 
able even if it were possible, since 
there is some advantage to keeping 
the school newspaper strictly on a 
voluntary basis where the chief re- 
quirements for participation are 
enthusiasm and some ability and 
imagination in writing. 





The Log’s staff of about 40 mem- 
bers is divided into six different de- 
partments: the editorial board and 
the reportorial, circulation, adver- 
tising, proofreading, and typing 
stalls. It might seem, on first 
thought, somewhat cumbersome to 
deal with so many different depart- 
ments, but psychology too must 
play its part in any organization. 
For example, we have found that 
given the title “Head of the Circu- 
lation Department,” the average 
boy will work much harder to make 
his department run smoothly than 
if he were just another cog in the 
wheel. 

Only the editorial board of four 
members requires a weekly meet- 
ing. They come together every 
Thursday afternoon over tea and 
doughnuts to plan the issue for the 
following week, talk over ideas for 
features and editorials and make 
out the assignment sheet, which 
posted the following morning. 


Articles are expected from re- 
porters the following Monday 
night, and are first read by the edi- 
tor in chief or copy editor, then 
passed on to the adviser who reads 
all copy, not primarily to censor — 
this is occasionally necessary — but 
to check on spelling, punctuation, 
accuracy of factual material, etc. 

Instruction in the fundamentals 
of journalism is our main problem. 
How do we train our writers in 
such matters as lead paragraphs, 
editorializing, paragraphing, etc.? 
What little training our reporters 
receive comes from a style book, 
especially written for The Loomis 
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Log, and two general meetings of 
the reportorial staff a year at which 
suggestions are made for general 
improvement, along with criticism, 
of many of the stories handed in. 
Because of the pressure of time, it 
is seldom possible to send a story 
back to its writer for a rewrite or 
corrections. The adviser makes the 
corrections, but the writer is al- 
ways kept informed either by a 
personal word or note about his 
mistakes, and ways of improving 
his story are suggested. A word of 
praise on the other hand, is passed 
on in the same way if the story 
merits such praise. Without a 
formal course in journalism it is 
difficult to develop imaginative 
writing in a boy who doesn’t al- 
ready have a flare for expression. 
Here it’s simply a matter of. at- 
tracting those students who will 
need a little training. 


The copy goes to the printer on 
Tuesday morning, the bulk of it, I 
hasten to add. The problem of get- 
ting all copy in on time each week 
is one that we've never quite solved. 
Some, of course, must be late by 
necessity. 


By Wednesday evening alter 
dinner, the galleys arrive from the 
printer, and the editor, with four 
helpers chosen from the staff, spend 
the next few hours making up the 
dummy. The next evening, the 
page proofs are back, and on Fri- 
day night the weekly issue of the 
Log is in the mailboxes. 


Here the circulation staff begins 
its work. Every student and faculty 
member in the school must receive 
his copy of the paper, and in addi- 
tion, trustees, parents, alumni, and 
advertisers must be sent theirs 
through the mail. This is all done 
in the space of three hours by the 
circulation boys, six of them, who 
are excused from the evening study 
period to accomplish the task. 
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The Loomis Log, which comes 
out about 30 times a year, costs 
about $3500 a year to publish. 
Printing costs run something less 
than $3000, and engraving and 
other miscellaneous expenditures 
account for the rest. Less than 
half this amount is raised by stu- 
dent subscriptions; the rest comes 
from advertising and from sub- 
scriptions outside the school. The 
staff can usually look forward to 
at least a small surplus each year. 


Advertising can present a prob- 
lem, but the success of the advertis- 
ing drive at the beginning of the 
year depends, as does everything 
else, upon the initiative and imagi- 
nation of the staff. We decided 
some time ago to solicit our own 
ads from local merchants rather 
than to depend upon the large ad- 
vertising services. We made this 
decision for two reasons. First, 
soliciting ads is far better experi- 
ence for the student than simply 
throwing the burden upon a New 
York firm, and secondly, the money 
earned from advertising does not 
have to be shared with an advertis- 
ing firm which can and does de- 
mand a large percentage of the set 
rate as its fee. 


Proofreading is perhaps our most 
perplexing problem. First of all, 
it is difficult to find boys who are 
willing to spend the time and 
exercise the care necessary for a 
thorough job. But with some in- 
struction and guidance, and with 
the help of the proofreading cards 
published by the CSPA, our proof- 
reading is usually acceptable if not 
always perfect. We are fortunate 
this year in having found two 
sophomores who enjoy the work 
and do it well, and of course we 
shall have the benefit of their serv- 
ices for two more years. Indeed, in 
all departments of a school news- 
paper starting boys as early as 
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possible in their school career re- 
sults in a better trained and more 
efficient group of seniors to assume 
posts of leadership every year. 

Since few of our reporters can 
type, we can easily keep a staff of 
Six typists busy one or two days a 
week in their spare time. Most of 
the typists are happy to have the 
experience since the majority are 
taking the school’s course in typing. 

Finally there is the task of arous- 
ing and maintaining the interest 
and spirit of the whole staff. An 
interested adviser should have little 
trouble in doing this, though the 
task is probably more difficult in a 
day school than in a_ boarding 
school. An occasional word of en- 
couragement to the individual staff 
member as the opportunity pre- 
sents itself does wonders. All of us 
like to know that our efforts are 
appreciated and will work harder 
for knowing it. Inviting members 
of the staff in for tea occasionally, 
and discussing common problems is 
a simple but effective way of teach- 
ing journalism. At Loomis we have 
inaugurated an annual banquet for 
the entire staff at which time a well 
known journalist is invited to ad- 
dress us. It’s an opportunity, too, 
for the headmaster, as well as the 
adviser and the editor in chief, to 
comment on the accomplishments 
of the organization. 

Each school must decide for it- 
self whether the newspaper is to be 
a part of the academic program of 
the school, growing out of a credit 
course in journalism, or whether 
it is to be fully an extracurricular 
activity. In our experience at 
Loomis, the voluntary aspects of 
the extracurricular plan results in 
more enthusiasm, initiative, and 
pride in the finished product than 
could possibly be achieved if 
everyone were forced to attend a 
regular class and be graded on his 
efforts. 
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Guide To Good Books 


By Hans Christian Adamson 





Colonel, U. S. Air Force, retired. Author in the fields of aviation, 
astronomy, popular science, biography, history, transportation, nature, 
etc. The reviews appearing in this May, 1954, issue of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association Bulletin, published quarterly at 
Columbia University in the City of New York, are also distributed to 
four hundred United States Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Com- 
mands throughout the world. Readers please address all inquiries re- 
garding “Guide To Good Books” to: Hans Christian Adamson, P. O. Box 
No. 67, Saratoga, California. 


Among new books that deal with 
various aspects of space and _ its 
conquest by way of rockets, are 
four of unusual interest. The first 
of these deals with the war-time 
birth and use of the German V-2 
Rocket, Hitler’s nefarious “secret 
weapon” which, fortunately for 
mankind, came too late to turn 
Nazi defeat into victory. In V-2 
(Viking — $5.00 — non-fic.) Gen- 
eral Walter Dornberger, director 
of the Peenemuende project, tells 
the truly exciting story of the 
rocket’s rise as well as its fall due 
to a well-timed British bomber 
raid. The author also dwells on 
future space travel by means of 
rockets. 


What space is like — factually 
not fictionally — is drawn in bold 
and vivid strokes by Martin Caidin 
in Worlds In Space (Holt & Co. — 
$4.95 — illus.). Here we have a 
readable and authentic exposition 
of the possibilities and the perils 
that confront inter-planetary travel, 
together with solid astronomical 
outlines of distances and condi- 
tions in the worlds around us. 
Outstanding feature of the book 
are drawings by Fred L. Wolff plus 
a rich gallery of well-selected illu- 
strations. 


There is a feeling of unique 
reality throughout the pages of 
Prelude To Space (Ballantine — 
$2.50 — fic.) in which Arthur C. 
Clarke — a senior-hand in _ the 
matter of writing on the wall as 
regards the future — takes the 
reader step-by-step through the 
planning stages of the first man- 
manned rocket to the moon. The 
unusual and interesting feature of 
this fascinating novel is the stress 
it places on human factors plus the 
author’s welcome reluctance to 
drag his readers through one more 
tiresome flight of fantasy to the 
moon. The latter, incidentally, is 
just a transfer print to other plane- 
tary terminals. 


Last, but far from least, on the 
space subject comes Man, Rockets 
And Space (Dutton — $3.50 — non- 
fic., illus.) by Capt. Burr W. Ley- 
son. In this evaluation of the work 
done up to now in rocket research 
and inter-plantetary communica- 
tion, the author makes fine use of 
his well-established ability to deal 
plainly and understandingly with 
complex scientific data. 


A Ballantine book that deserves 
attention is Aircraft Carrier ($3.00 
— non-fic.) in which J. Bryan, III, 
present his diary of service in the 
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Pacific during World War II 
aboard the giant-carrier York- 
town, flagship of Admiral Brad- 


ford in heading carrier task-forces 
against the Japanese homeland as 
well as Okinawa and other enemy- 
held islands. In addition to mag- 
nificent pen pictures of the dangers 
and thrills of carrier warfare, the 
author gives a fine outline of life at 
sea and brilliant vignettes of his 
shipmates. 

A series of fascinating glimpses 
into that little-known realm of the 
hotel world known as the Security 
Office is given by Dev Collans and 
Stewart Sterling in J Was A House 
Detective (Dutton — $3.00 — non- 
fic.). Although Mr. Collans writes 
under a nom de plume, this book 
is really the story of his life as 
house detective in some of the 
larger hotels in New York, Boston, 
and Chicago. By the time one 
finishes this volume, there is ample 
proof to show that hotels are con- 
stantly exposed to all sorts of lar- 
cenists, racketeers, and_ short- 
changers. Written with a fine 
sense of humor, the book fills a 
spot up to now blank on the liter- 
ary register. 

The outstanding feature’ of 
Theodore Plievier’s Moscow (Dou- 
bleday — $3.95 — fic.) is the author’s 
uncanny ability to bring a story 
with many loose ends and unasso- 
ciated fragments into one smooth 
and compact story line. It begins 
on that dawn in the summer of 
1941 when Hitler turned upon 
Stalin and sent his guns, rifles, and 
bombers across Russia’s borders 
and headed toward Moscow. In 
this book Mr. Plievier uses the 
same vivid and tense style that 
made his Stalingrad such an unus- 
ually moving reading experience. 
How the Czar’s ancient ally, King 
Winter, came to Stalin’s rescue and 
saved Moscow holds the reader 
spellbound. 


Seems that we are in for a fairly 
steady flow of books that deal with 
the recollections of men who, in 
their younger days, made their liv- 
ing in the saddle as cowboys. Some 
of those books are well forgotten, 
others, such as Walker D. Wyman’s 
Nothing But Prairie And Sky 
(Univ. of Oklahoma Press — $3.75 
— non-fic.) deserves a permanent 
place among Western books to 
read and re-read. Mr. Walker has 
edited the original notes of Bruce 
Siberts on the subject of what life 
was like on the Dakota range at 
the turn of the century. The re- 
sult is a rough and rousing tale 
about ranch life and cattle raising 
in a frontier community endowed 
with more than its share of bad 
weather, bad men, and bad luck. 
This book goes to prove that West- 
ern facts can be as thrilling as 
Western fiction. 

Long before you reach the end 
of Swing Full Circle (Harcourt 
Brace — $3.50 — fic.) you will ap- 
plaud Chesley Wilson’s ability to 
produce a book about China with 
a new slant, although most of its 
characters — grafting Chinese, riff- 
raff White Russians, and _ secret 
Communist sympathisers — are as 
standard as the exchange numbers 
in a telephone book. Mr. Wilson's 
book comes off well mainly _be- 
cause of his handling of its central 
character, Tully Sheldon, a young 
American who left the U. S. N. 
under a cloud and came to China 
to run boats up the rivers on be- 
half of a world-wide relief organ- 
ization. For all I know, this may 
be Mr. Wilson’s first novel, but I 
surely hope that it will not be his 
last. 

In These Men, My Friends (Cax- 
ton — $6.00 — non-fic.) George 
Stewart, an American, tells about 


the people he met and the adven- 
tures he faced with them in the 
course of ten extensive tours of 
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duty with British forces in many 
theatres of war during World War 
II. From gun crews in London, to 
truck drivers in Africa; from fliers 
in the Battle of Berlin, to the lib- 
erators of Norway, Mr. Stewart — 
in his capacity as a liaison officer 
under orders of the Air Ministry or 
the War Office — get to know 
British fighters of all ranks and 
came out of the war with a tower- 
ing regard for English courage and 
stamina. These Men, My Friends 
are a series of fast moving but 
deep-reaching human _ interest 
stories that deal with men in 
various aspects of combat. 


Stanwell Fletcher is a naturalist 
and, if nothing else, certainly a 
realist of the first order. There- 
fore, his uncompromisingly un- 
happy attitude toward the future 
fate of India and Pakistan is twice 
as depressing as it would be under 
other circumstances. In Pattern 
Of The Tiger (Little, Brown — 
$5.00 — non-fic.) Mr. Fletcher 
analyzes the present and future 
course of the two ruling nations of 
the Asiatic sub-continent. He dis- 
cusses the New India with its lack 
of practical purpose and the New 
Pakistan which slowly is being 
brought to knee by India’s constant 
diverting of the life-giving waters 
of the Indus River from Pakistan. 
The author accuses the West of 
being shortsighted in its failure to 
support anti-Communist Pakistan, 
and stupid in its dealings with 
Nehru of India, whom he calls “a 
spoiled child.” Altogether, the 
author takes a direct and drastic 
approach to the solving of the 
“Red Problem” in the Indian sec- 
tor. 


Bridge players will find Oswald 
Jacoby’s What’s New In Bridge 
(Hanover House — $2.50 — non-fic.) 
both challenging and informative. 
This explosive expert analyzes the 
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various conventions with sharp in- 
sight and incisive comment that 
should prove useful to many devo- 
tees of the game. 


Silver Street Woman (Hanover 
House — $3.75 — fic.) is not only a 
first novel by Les Savage, Jr., but 
also the first novel published by 
Hanover House. As a starter, this 
new house and this new author 
have made a fortunate selection. 
The book depicts, with rather stark 
realism, the rowdy days of the early 
1800’s when steam was new on Old 
Man River. The scene is Natchez 
and the personae, the robust and 
rowdy ‘“‘men of the river.” A lively 
and believable historical novel. 

In Roughing It On The Rue de 
la Paix (Crowell — $3.00) Dorothy 
Adelson has produced a delightful, 
altogether charming but not com- 
pletely acceptable story about her 
life as a temporary resident of 
Paris. However, who should look 
a Paris gift horse in the mouth 
when said orifice gleams with 20th 
Century situations straight out of 
the stuff of which La Boheme was 
made. 


Should you be interested in fish- 
ing and hunting and attracted by 
the anecdotes and easy way of life 
supposedly associated with hunters 
and fishers, The Woodmont Story 
(Barnes — $10.00 — non-fic.) is your 
meat. This truly luxurious tribute 
to the joys of the cast and the 
chase, written by Henry P. Bridges, 
is replete with anecdote and a. b. c. 
information concerning fishing and 
hunting, plus the raising of wild 
turkey in the Woodmont Rod and 
Gun Club near Hancock, Mary- 
land. More than just a book de- 
voted to sport, this volume, in text 
and pictures, is an outstanding con- 
tribution to the history and sur- 
vival of American wild-life. 


While on the subject of nature, 
attention should be called to The 
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Colliers Book Of Hunting And 
Fishing (Barnes — $3.95 — non-fic., 
illus.) by that veteran among writ- 
ers of field and stream, Raymond 
R. Camp, outdoor writer for the 
New York Times. When it comes 
to exacting maximum results with 
rod and/or gun, Mr. Camp is in a 
class by himself. He writes, with 
confidence, how the amateur can 
snare the canny trout, the wary 
tuna, the watchful fox, and the 
scary quail by following his simple 
directions and who am I to say 
him nay? 


Easter Egg Hunt (Houghton, 
Mifflin — $3.50 — fic.) by Speed 
Lamkin is one of those inside the 
inside of Hollywood exposes that 
seem so popular these days. Brietf- 
ly, the story is that of an old oil 
millionaire who weds a young 
woman with screen ambitions. 
Around that nucleus we have the 
usual hangers on of the sticky 
Hollywood fringe. The book be- 
longs not among the best, nor 
among the worst of novels steeped 
in the Hollywood theme, but it is 
worth reading because it, in many 
instances, offers a delightfully fresh 
approach. 


Kenneth Dodson, who seems to 
know about all that there is to 
know about the tough and tricky 
work of handling Attack Trans- 
ports, puts a lot of excitement on 
the line in Away All Boats (Little, 
Brown — $3.95 — non-fic.). Dur- 
ing the late, lamented war very 
little space was given to the men 
and ships who had the tough but 
exacting job of transporting troops 
and landing them on the proper 
spot, at the right time on invasion 
beaches on South Sea Islands held 
by the Japs. In Away All Boats 
Mr. Dodson does a truly life-like 
job of recounting how the cool- 
headed skippers and gallant crews 
of these transports and their cum- 


bersome invasion barges, not only 
sent the foot soldiers scurrying 
down the nets, but also landed 
essential supplies, from tanks to 
food, from medical units to ammo 
reserves, on the dot and on the 
spot under heavy fire. Mr. Dod- 
son is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing paid a fine tribute to a valiant 
branch of the service. 


If anyone should know and be 
able to evaluate the complex char- 
acter of General MacArthur and 
the part he played in the loss and 
recapture of the Phillipines, that 
man is Maj. Gen. Charles A. 
Willoughby, right hand man and 
Chief of Staff to MacArthur from 
Bataan in 1941 to Truman in 1951. 
With the aid of John Chamberlain, 
one of the better ghosts in the writ- 
ing profession, Gen. Willoughby 
has at long last written the com- 
plete story about his gallant but 
controversial chief. The title: Mac- 
Arthur 1941-1951 (McGraw-Hill — 
$4.50 — non-fic.). This book is 
bound to cause more Pentagon 
reverberations than a string of fire- 
crackers in a rain barrel. 


By now, I am a so completely 
devoted fan of the historical novels 
of Lawrence Schoonover that it is 
a red-letter day for me when a new 
book by this talented historian 


rolls off the press. Therefore, I 
looked forward with great expecta- 
tions to The Spider King (Mac. 
Millan — $3.95 — fic.) and, as 
usual, his efforts lived up to my 
highest expectations. The Spider 
King is the story of Louis XI of 
France and his era. With his usual 
skill, the author takes the reader 
through the entire life of this 
rather misunderstood monarch and 
at the same time unfolds a realis- 
tic picture of France as it emerged 
from the dark Middle Ages into 
the technicolor period of the Re- 
naissance. 
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